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SOME ODD FURNITURE. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



By Edward Lee Young. 




SIMPLE dining chair, while difficult 
to make, is always one that the fur- 
nisher looks UDon as a source of all 
evil when estimating the cost of house 
furnishing, for the trade furniture 
makers have done so well in this 
direction that the cost of a dining 
chair to make in small lots always 
exceeds the estimated limits. Fig. 1 
is an attempt to solve the problem of 
artistic proportions, combined with 
economy of manufacture. 
There are few things to remember in the making of a din- 
ing table such as is shown in Fig. 2, for the height is limited 
to thirty inches, and the width from three feet six to four feet 
six. After all, only that portion that shows below the table 
cover is to be seen during the time of use, and, therefore, sim- 
plicity of construction is permissible. 

The chiffoniere (Fig. 3) is a departure from general usages, 
and while to all appearances a chiffoniere it is in reality a ward- 
robe. It is a case with upright drawers, or sliding frames, and 
its use for containing the garments of a man whose inclinations 
are to hang up a coat or a vest rather than to fold it carefully 
and place it within a drawer. It takes advantage of the fact 
that most garments of a man are seldom longer than three 
feet, and the lost room beneath the garments in a wardrobe is 
considerable. The drawer sides are different from the usual 
ones. In order to get the drawer out the full length without 
having it fall to the floor demands an extra slide top and bot- 
tom. This is made in the form of an extension table slide, 
working in grooves. To make this case perfect it would de- 
mand lids on each side and would work in the same way as if 
you were putting a book into a recess just large enough to con- 
tain it, pushing it with the back in first. 

Fig. 4 represents a hall seat in the style of the Italian Re- 
naissance. The seat is cushioned, and the leather back is 
studded with wrought iron nails. The construction is different 
from others only in the fact that comfort is secured in the con- 
struction of the back. To illustrate how much this particular 
slant has to do with one's comfort, I would say that a slant 
from the seat direct is very uncomfortable. After making many 
models in full size in the search for a comfortable pew back for 
a church. I found that with a eushion of, say three and one- 
half inches, the back should be plumb seven and one-half inches 
from the seat, and fifteen inches of the back set on a slant of 
three and one-half inches from the plumb. This, I found, suited 
almost everybody. This seat would not be a cheap one to 
make, however. 

The library table (Fig. 5) is of oak, highly polished. It sug- 
gests strength and can be readily approached from both sides 
and from each end. This seems a simple matter to mention, 
but we have all seen one of the old fashioned tables with each 
end covered with carvings on knots and obstructions — a verita- 
ble abattis to repel the enemy. Such a table is difficult to live 
with, and is a design of the past. The modern designer is alive 
to the fact that furniture resembles the people who own it. Our 
grandmothers possessed the stiff back, but simple and good old 
chairs ; our mothers bought the more ornate styles, the work of 
the foreign designer, and gave away the simple pieces of the 
Colonial period. And then the Tweed period came. The times 
were flush, and they gilded gold, as it were. During this time 
the richest woods, metals and porcelains were used. The carv- 
ings were gilded, and everything was elaborated into almost 
grotesque forms. About this period the architect, tiring of these 
styles, demanded in vain a change of design, and attempted in 
a modest way a little at a time the evolution of styles. Out of 
this came a new order of things, a return to simpler styles, the 
more classic forms, and a new lot of designers. 

The result is that the latest designs of furniture are in har- 
mony with their uses and surroundings. A chair is comfortable 
and graceful; a table convenient and useful; and in it all there 
is a harmony of ornament that speaks well for the new age that 
is dawning upon us. 



Homely means, intelligently used, often produce excellent re- 
sults, but amateur effort in this direction, in striving for mere 
prettiness, frequently attains nothing but confused and petty 
results. That these results are the stepping stones to something 
better and purer in the future no one can doubt. In the mean 
time it is well for the novice to take experience in any matter 
so important as the decoration of walls and ceilings. 

There are as many passing fancies in wall decoration as there 
are inventive and skillful workers, and some materials and processes 
have been put to very novel uses. Wall and ceiling spaces offer 
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such ample field for ornamentation that it requires genuine 
artistic feeling and knowledge to keep the work within bounds 
so that it shall not become confused and assertive. There is 
nothing more wearisome than a constant and obtrusive demand 
for recognition on the part of any object or foim of decoration. 
However excellent it may be in color or execution, it ceases at 
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once to give pleasure, and becomes by its very insistence an 
irritating presence. 

The metallic effects which run through much of the popular 
decorative work are capable of almost unlimited variety of ap- 
plication. Squares and discs of antique lace on a stiff back- 
ground in bronze or gold coloring are used for frieze and ceiling 
decoration. A similar fancy is a common twine net stretched on 
a wall and showing a brilliant copper color. Squares of corru- 
gated paper in gold or bronze are combined for frieze decora- 
tion, and rough cork paper, similarly treated, forms brilliant 
panels. 

Some recent experiments in painting on upholstery . stuffs 
have been quite successful. Well-colored fabrics, with a gleam 
of tinsel running through them, make a good background for 



is dark marble, here is a way to transform it into a thing of 
beauty. About a foot below the top of the mantel place a thin 
board horizontally, supported by two uprights rising from the 
floor at each end. Of course these boards are the same width 
as the mantel. Fourteen inches from each end of the lower 
shelf place two upright boards between it and the top shelf. 
The space left between is hidden by a curtain that falls to the 
lower shelf, made of a straight piece of heavy canvas, which has 
a pattern of flowers painted on it. The flowers may be done in 
oil paint and outlined in gold floss, and the entire background of 
the canvas can be heavily silvered, and a fringe of the floss across 
the bottom. The space between the lower shelf and the floor 
is curtained with dull blue stuff, outlined across the bottom in 
an unconventional pattern with gold tinsel braid to match the 
gilt rod that suspends it. The top shelf, the original mantel shelf 
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oose, broadly painted floral designs, and, where stuff hangings 
are insisted upon, they may be used with good effect. 

An innovation in the matter of piano cases is to lacquer the 
wood, instead of hiding it under a cover, in water green, pearl 
gray, shell pink, yellowing green and other colors used alone or 
in combination. 

If you have an old fashioned white wood mantel, or a cold 
discolored marble one, or one of those hideous affairs over whose 
black, wooden surface straggle unmeaning yellow lines, placed 
there by the painter to delude some one into the belief that it 



is covered with the same stuff. A scarf or two can be used with 
effect on the ends of the mantel, but care must be taken not to 
give a confused effect. Medium yellow might be used, also dark 
red and certain shades of brown. 

A novel screen for dining-room or library is made of leather 
to match the other furnishings. A very effective one was made 
of a rich dark red leather on which was a design executed in 
brass tacks. These screens may be made at home, as the work 
requires no technical skill. The foundation is solid, and of very 
light pine. Each panel is covered with leather of a dark red 
or brown tone. The design for the tacks^may be drawn,, first 
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on brown paper, which is applied to the panel, and when all the 
tacks are driven according to the lines of the panel the paper 
may be torn off, leaving the pattern in tacks upon the leather 
covered panel. 

Dbsigns in lamp and candle shades are innumerable, and 
have never been so beautiful as they are now. Flowers, butter- 



seen one made on a foundation of very light cardboard, with 
skirts of shaded pink crepe paper, and a fan of deep blood red. 

Andirons and fenders are more artistic than formerly. 
Fire-places prevail in the Empire and Louis Quinze styles and 
also in the Colonial, and the most minute details of modern 
convenience are embodied in the old patterns. Romanesque 
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flies, birds, are not only skillfully but artistically imitated in 
tissue paper, but the dancing girl and the Goddess of Liberty 
shades are by far the most unique designs yet devised. Dainty 
work is required for both, especially the dancing girl. We have 



andirons are also to be used. The fire-place openings are as 
wide as ever, and the use of grates has almost entirely been 
dropped, except a few of the basket or cradle patterns that are 
made to rest on andirons where coal is used as fuel. Fire 



shovels, tongs, etc., are made in a style to correspond with the 
period in which the room is furnished. Fire-places in the lower 
rooms of a stylish house will be finished around the borders in 
African and Italian marbles and Roman and Venetian mosaics. 

There is a rage for ornamental quilts at present, and the 
most elegant are those made of Bargarren art cloth embroidered 
with Scotch rope linen, which comes in exquisite shades. The 
Bargarren art cloth cornea in shades of blue, old gold, green and 
mahogany, as well as white, and in four different weaves, and 
is 52 inches wide, some weaves in white being 72 inches. 

To make a handsome bedspread from a linen sheet have 
large diamonds stamped all over it, and work them in outline 



The frame must of necessity be firm and strongly built. It is 
of inexpensive pine in this instance, covered with brown canvas 
tacked in place with brass-headed nails. The panels were of 
bright silk fulled over a wooden panel, which formed the up- 
right to a writing table or shelf. The side panels of the screen 
at the back were converted into letter racks and paper station- 
ery cases. 

A beautiful bureau set may be made of thin sheer muslin 
in this way : If the bureau has a flat top cut a piece of the 
muslin long enough to cover it, then stamp upon it a conven- 
tional pattern of wild roses, if it is a pink room, or nastur- 
tiums if it is a yellow room. Work these in silks, using a deep 
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stitch with dark blue Scotch linen floss. Finish off the edge 
with a crocheted edging. Another way is to fringe out the linen 
sheet all around, making a knotted fringe. Above the fringe 
make two or three rows of drawn work, through which is run 
blue or other colored satin ribbon. Large bows of satin ribbon 
of the same color being put at each corner. 

In the crowded New York house the screen frequently 
frames in a little room or workshop in one corner of the little 
parlor. One clever woman has made a screen writing table. 



buttonhole stitch for the outside of the flowers. Cover all the 
plain part with cobweb etching in fine silk. Finish the edge 
with a hem and lace. Have a piece of silk or silesia, either 
white or a suitable color, to just cover the top of the bureau 
under the muslin one. A square for the top of the pincushion 
should be made to match. 

Wood floors that have been finished in shellac or hard oil 
finish should be kept free from dust with a soft feather or 
hair brush, or by wiping with a soft cloth. "When a dampened 
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cloth is used the floor must afterwards be rubbed dry with a 
dry cloth. When there is any dirt that is not entirely removed 
in this way, the floor can be washed with water and a little 
soap and then washed off with clean water and rubbed dry. 

Linen doilies are made in the shape of large flowers, as 
poppies, clematis and water lilies, and are covered almost en- 
tirely with embroidery, giving the effect of natural blossoms. 

An overdoor panel gives a finish to an otherwise awkward 
space, and does not involve the decoration of the entire room. 
A mass of roses in one corner, with the petals blowing in the 
wind is an effective treatment, and a bit of sky effect, with fly- 
ing birds or butterflies carries out the idea. 

A pink room has walls of delicately pink tufted satin, cur- 
tains of light rose tapestry and filmy lace, furniture of graceful 
design in white and gold, with plush and tapestry upholstery 
in the prevailing hue, a carpet like the lining of a sea shell, 
with trailing sprays of fine white flowers, a crystal chandelier, 
and a white and gold grand piano. The effect was cameo-like, 
and very beautiful. 



medallions, or tiny priceless bits of china There must be a silk 
lining of pale blue, green or rose, which form a delicate and 
. artistic background for these dainty bits of bric-a-brac. 

The shape of the new screens are a matter of study and 
wonder. One beautiful double fold screen represents a huge 
butterfly with wings extended, and all the colors of the rainbow 
decorating the light fairy wings. Others are made to look like 
two large eagle wings, spread to their fullest extent. Many of 
these are very effective in the parlor or library, and they give 
the room the appearance of being well decorated. 

In decorating for special occasions a very pretty wall piece 
may be arranged by crossing a toy- rake, shovel and scythe and 
tying them firmly together where they are joined. Over the 
joint fasten one of the big straw hats worn for shade in the 
country ; an ordinary three-pint tin basin will usually fit the 
crown ; fill this with damp moss, flowers and trailing vines ; the 
flowers will last several days if the moss is kept damp. 

If you have in the house an old fashioned, half-circular 
sofa, you may arrange a corner with it by placing an adjusta- 
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If you have a bay window, build a window seat all round 
it. If you have nothing but a shallow alcove, the window cas- 
ing can be, widened out for a seat or shelf. Upholster this and 
fill with pretty cushions, aud put your Turkish tea stool near 
at hand. 

The parlor is the best room for odd chairs, though it's not 
a good idea to have the woods different, and a bamboo chair 
with nothing to keep it company is absurd. One which gives 
an air to a room is the Savonarola, or X chair. They should be 
of highly polished wood, or of dull ebony inlaid in ivory. 

The cheval glass is becoming more and more a necessary 
piece of furniture in the bedroom, and with it come the dress- 
ing table and high chest of drawers. The bureau was only a 
makeshift, and failed to supply the place of these three pieces 
of furniture, which it combined, and sensible women will be 
glad to have the three pieces of furniture again. 

The glass topped table is seen in many drawing rooms. It 
is a charming receptacle for a collection of fans, snuff boxes, 



ble pole at right angles ; over this throw a Bagdad curtain or 
Mojava blanket; cover the sofa with repose inviting pillows, 
and at- just the right distance above place a shelf to hold a 
lamp. A little taste and ingenuity will suggest various ways of 
utilizing old pieces of this kind. 

Palms, ferns, flowering plants and singing birds do as much 
to furnish a house as the upholsterer. The unglazed porous 
pots which are necessary for the ventilation and health of 
plants, are so unsightly that how to cover them up is a con- 
stantly recurring question. Sashes, ribbon bows, and all sorts 
of millinery upholstery are made use of to conceal the ugly red 
surface. An English invention is the jelly bag made of Orien- 
tal brocade, into this thrust the pot of flowering plant and 
securely fasten to the wall. A true artist will never descend to 
such a level as this. The only really suitable coverings are the 
wicker baskets ; these are strong, substantial, durable as well as 
decent. The new "palm baskets" are of solid Indian weave, 
which is strong enough to hold a palm five or six feet in 
height. 



